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The City Association as an Educational Force and Its 
Opportunities for College Men 


By Walter M. Wood, Educational Director, Chicago Young Men’s Christian 
Association 


OST Student Associations with 
which college men are best ac- 
quainted devote their energies almost ex- 
clusively to social and religious work. In 
these lines they hold a unique place in 
the college economy and are agencies into 
which college men may put time and ef- 
fort, with great profit to themselves and 
to the establishment of that moral and so- 
cial student sentiment which makes for 
righteousness and co-operative helpful- 
ness. But the city Association finds itself 
called upon for additional lines of work. 
It must stand, as an organization, not only 
for the development of the spiritual and so- 
cial sides, but as well for the physical and 
intellectual sides of a man’s nature. Its 
motto is “ All-round development for 
the young man.” This signifies physical, 
intellectual, social, and spiritual activity 
and growth. 

An institution or organization whieh 
proceeds on such a broad platform as this, 
when working largely among men who 
have already begun their life work, must 
necessarily become a great corrective and 
supplementary educational force. The 
gymnasium, baths, and athletic clubs of 
the physical department; the reading- 
rooms, library, lecture courses, practical 
talks, educational clubs and class work of 
the educational department; the social 
gatherings, the entertainments and parlor 
fellowship of the social department; and 
the Bible classes, religious meetings and 
personal Christian work of the religious 
department; these features have a posi- 


tive educational value to him who partic- 
ipates in their planning and conduct, as 
well as to all who make use of the privi- 
leges for development which they afford. 

It is the Association’s business: (1) To 
discover the young man as he is, with ref- 
erence to his physical, intellectual, social, 
and spiritual manhood. (2) To discover 
the evils and omissions incident to the 
man’s present activities, as he engages in 
his part of the world’s work. (3) To de- 
vise means, to enlist competent workers, 
and to operate the multiform machinery 
of the organization to counteract the evils 
and to supply the essentials omitted. 

The city Association sustains unique and 
advantageous relations. It is the child of 
the Church, the client of the business pub- 
lic, the exponent of those whose services 
make it vital and the patron of those who 
need helps to completer living. It is cen- 
trally located, presents attractions and ob- 
vious benefits, has an adaptable policy and 
machinery and dignifies co-operative in- 
terest and effort among men. The Asso- 
ciation is the assembling place of men dur- 
ing their so-called leisure hours and 
among these men, when free from the re- 
strictions of business obligations, one 
with a consecrated purpose to serve his 
fellows may, as did the Master, “ go about 
doing good.” 

Perhaps the college student would ex- 
pect to find in the educational department 
of the Association the best opportunities to 
use his talents. Concerning these oppor- 
tunities I would speak more in detail. The 
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special province of the Association Edu- 
cational Department is to care for the men 
of what may be roughly termed the non- 
student class. It is therefore evident that 
the mere copying of school forms and 
methods will not suffice. There is need 
that some men of liberal training shall 
investigate the intellectual needs of the 
non-student class, devise means and meth- 
ods, determine standards, and guide the 
conduct of such work as may be feasible. 
Here is the opportunity for the college 
man as a committeeman. To plan and 
conduct various educational features 
adapted to meet the needs of the other- 
wise unserved class of men, who constitute 
the larger portion of every community, I 
hold, is no mean business. 

Aside from serving on committees for 
executive guidance and control, college 
men may find large opportunity for service 
as individual workers. They may see to it 
that the material provided in the library 
and reading-rooms is proper in character, 
that it is made accessible and attractive, 
and by personal attendance and use of 
privileges may redeem the _ reading- 
room from being regarded as a 
lounging convenience to being rec- 
ognized as an educational center. The 
college man as an individual worker can 
lead many into the reading-room and 
library ; can study the habits and needs of 
men; can lead, by wise means, the man 
who simply looks at pictures to read the 
magazine; the man who reads some, to 
read more and choose more intelligently ; 
the man who reads considerable, to refer- 
ence study ; the man who reads and studies 
only, to converse with others, and any or 
all of these he may lead from one feature 
of educational work to another as the 
needs and growing capacity of each man 
may determine. The equal of the Asso- 
ciation reading-room and library as a 
field for interesting and fruitful intellec- 
tual activity and leadership would be 
hard to find. 

In addition to this work one may find 
great opportunities in the discovery of 
topics of popular interest, the discussion 
of which would bevaluable to young men, 
and in the securing of competent men to 
give practical talks before such groups 
as might be gathered from time to time. 
An individual worker, constantly discov- 
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ering the needs and interests of men, could 
group, for short courses of study, under 
competent leadership, those whom he 
would find to have a common interest in 
the same subject. The determination of 
plan and the outlining of proper courses 
of study for these short term educational 
clubs would exercise profitably the powers 
of any college graduate, while the guid- 
ance of the club work itself would not 
only give the college man a working con- 
tact with practical men, but would give 
him most beneficial training in dealing 
with men of moderate education. 

The college man by going into the As- 
sociation literary society or other long- 
term educational clubs, not as a critic or 
dictator, but as an intelligent*and tactful 
worker, could use his influence in rightly 
guiding the work of the society in raising 
its standard and in making the society 
members more appreciative of liberal edu- 
cation and culture. In some places, col- 
lege trained men can find a field of service 
in the organization and conduct of evening 
classes for employed men or in the giving 
of special lectures on topics of interest and 
value to the young men of the community. 

It is true, of course, that a great many 
city and town Associations do not, as yet, 
include as prominent features of their 
work practical talks, short term and long 
term educational clubs or evening classes, 
but it is probably true that educated men 
witha desire to make their talents of serv- 
ice to others, could institute at very little 
expense, any or all of these features, even 
in thesmal! Associations. The reasonwhy 
they are not now more widely developed 
I regard to be largely because colleges have 
not yet recognized the field with its needs, 
and devoted themselves to the solution of 
its problems. In the small Association the 
work must be a labor of love, as heavy 
expenditures are out of the question, while 
even in the large Associations the great- 
est success of the work depends on the 
volunteer service of liberally trained 
men. 

During the past decade the educational 
work of the Associations has grown mag- 
nificently, in quantity, in quality, and in 
recognition. In the evening class feature 
alone, American Associations now enroll 
annually over twenty-five thousand men, 
taught by over one thousand instructors, 
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following international courses of study, 
the successful completion of which entitles 
the student to certificates recognized for 
credit by over one hundred colleges and 
universities. The growth of the reading- 
rooms, libraries, practical talks, special 
lecture courses, educational clubs, etc., has 
been such as to command attention and in- 
dicates possibilities yet unrealized. 

With this development there has come 
the necessity, in the larger Associations, 
for an Association officer known as the 
Educational Director. While he serves as 
one of the secretaries of the Association, 
having common interests with all the 
other secretaries and officers, in the social 
and religious work of the organization, he 
is especially responsible for the guidance 
and development of the educational feat- 
ures above mentioned. The directorship 
demands a college trained man with ex- 
ecutive ability, business insight, and broad 
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sympathies. It is his business to guide 
the action of the committees in control of 
the educational work and also to care for 
the immediate supervision of all details. 
He has, therefore, close contact with both 
the well-educated and deficient classes and 
stands in a relation of great helpfulness 
to those who have no educational adviser 
so accessible as the Educational Director. 
No man who has the qualifications for 
such service could ask for a larger or more 
fruitful field of labor or hope to enter a 
more worthy profession. 

Whether as a committeeman, an indi- 
vidual worker, or as an Educational Di- 
rector, the college man may find in the 
city Young Men’s Christian Association, 
needs awaiting answer, problems not only 
unsolved, but unread, men rich in experi- 
ence, but craving culture,—the crude ma- 
terials out of which opportunities are 
made. 


The Holy Spirit as the Interpreter of Scripture 
By Principal William Caven, D.D., LL.D., of Knox College, Toronto. 


(Concluded from The Intercollegian for March) 


Unless the Holy Spirit has touched 
man’s nature he cares little for the great 
themes of the Bible—for its distinctive 
teachings. We say distinctive teachings ; 
for in the Bible there is much to interest 
the student of literature, of history, and of 
archeology. But, apart from the Spirit’s 
influence, men are not found searching 
Scripture as for hid treasure. The Spirit 
creates a great desire to know God as re- 
vealed in His word. The Bible is now 
perused with an eager interest, of which 
the natural man has no experience. It 
takes its place as the one absolute source 
of knowledge regarding the most i:mpor- 
tant things in the universe. Scripture has 
before been valued, perhaps, for its ex- 
quisite narratives, its exact and intimate 
acquaintance with distant times and 
places, and for its pure and elevated mo- 
reality: it is now the lamp which guides 
our feet into the path of life. It has thus 
become virtually a new book; for the 
Spirit has opened the eyes, and opened 
the heart, of him who reads it. Nor is 
this any fancy picture which we present. 


Every day may instances be seen of per- 
sons who at one time valued the Scrip- 
tures only on grounds such as those re- 
ferred to—perhaps even shunned them— 
who now peruse them with intense desire 
to know their secret and to have fellow- 
ship with Him to whom they testify. 

No new truth is revealed by the Spirit, 
nor any clearer or fuller statement given 
of truth already made known. The entire 
work of the Spirit is upon the mind and 
heart of the person who reads; but the 
result is that the Word of God is seen in 
a light entirely new. The landscape be- 
held is a familiar one; but it appears to 
the beholder as if he had before seen it 
only in a dream. 

But the work of the Spirit in relation 
to Scripture is not confined to the pro- 
duction of new earnestness in its perusal. 
Were the Spirit to accomplish nothing 
more there would be no “ opening of blind 
eyes and turning of men from darkness 
unto light.” He who in the creation of 
the world “ caused the light to shine out 
of darkness, shines into the heart, to give 
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the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” But the 
knowledge of God, in the true meaning of 
it, can not establish itself in the mind 
apart from faith. Mere notions or opin- 
ious about God and Christ and salvation 
are not knowledge. Paul says, “ I know 
in whom I have believed.” John says, 
“ And we know and have believed the love 
that God hath to us.” Knowledge, there- 
fore,—true knowledge, saving knowledge, 
—carries with it the assured belief of the 
things known. The anxious earnestness 
with which the awakened mind goes to 
the Scriptures must issue in faith, in true 
belief, before one can rest with peaceful 
confidence upon the truths and promises 
of God. 

To produce faith is the Spirit’s work. 
He so presents to the mind the truth con- 
cerning God and eternal life, so influences 
the mind, that faith is the result. Pre- 
viously unbelief had possession. For 
though historical faith (as it has been 
termed) may have already existed, real 
faith, which implies trust in God and His 
Christ, had no place in the soul. The 
things of the spiritual sphere were vague 
and shadowy, and had no such practi- 
cal influence as genuine faith ever exerts. 
The statements of Scripture regarding the 
righteousness and holiness of God regard- 
ing His mercy and love in the gift of His 
beloved Son, regarding the Saviour’s life 
and death, now become what they were 
not and could not be before. This is the 
interpretation of Scripture by Him who 
“moved” prophets and apostles when 
they wrote it. The word of God has now 
a new significance, and its declarations are 
realities. It is now “a lamp to the feet 
and a light to the path.” It is “ more to 
be desired than gold, yea than much fine 
gold; sweeter also than honey and the 
honeycomb.” In his mental structure and 
characteristics the reader of Scripture re- 
mains what he was before: not more acute 
or profound or far-seeing ; and yet to him 
a marvelous change has come over the 
Bible. Its message is transfigured be- 
cause he himself has undergone a spiritual 
revolution. 

That the Spirit is the Interpreter is 
farther seen when we remember that it 
is He who creates love to God in the hu- 
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We know how important in 
our construction of the words of a man is 
the state of our emotions toward him. 
Should we regard any one with dislike or 
even indifference, we are not likely to see 


man heart. 


much merit in his utterances. His wisest 
and finest speech is seriously discounted. 
Of this a familiar illustration is found in 
the widely different opinions of a sermon 
which you may hear expressed by persons 
of equal intelligence who have heard it 
delivered. The friend!y hearer is delight- 
ed and sees beauties everywhere; the un- 
friendly critic can discover no merit. 
None but they who love God can say, ** O 
how love I thy law. I will delight 
myself in thy commandments which 1 
have loved.” Especially in reference to 
God’s promises may love be said to hold 
the key to their interpretation. Hatred of 
God or dread of Him will rob the promises 
of all their sweetness, and happy medita- 
ticn upon divine love and mercy will be 
out of the question. The unbelieving 
mind regards the promises, not less than 
the warnings of Scripture, with pain and 
aversion; and hastens to withdraw from 
close contact from all spiritual concep- 
tions of God. 

Every statement concerning God and 
salvation shines in a new light when pre- 
sented to a mind now brought into sympa- 
thy with God. Dislike and languid indif- 
ference to divine truth disappear. “ Faith 
which is the substance of things hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not seen,” 
gives reality to all that belongs to the 
spiritual realm. “ By the Holy Ghost” 
we can now “say that Jesus is Lord”; 
and knowing Him as the Son of God the 
whole testimony of Revelation to Him 
becomes luminous and certain. Surely, 
therefore, the Holy Spirit, who works in 
us this blessed change which transforms 
Scripture, becomes the Interpreter of His 
own utterances. By no process of strenu- 
ous thought, by no earnestness in the pe- 
1usal of works on the evidences, will doubt 
give place to a settled and quiet faith ;— 
unless with the thinking and the reading 
we submit ourselves to God, and seek the 
teaching of the Holy Ghost. And to every 
sincere inquirer after God and His salva- 
tion He will send the Heavenly Teacher— 
the Interpreter. 

















Higher Education for Girls in Mission Fields 


By Mrs. John R. Mott 


ITHIN the past fifty years a move- 
ment for the higher education of 
women has arisen in every civilized land. 
In 1840 but one college in this or any land 
was open to women—that of Oberlin, 
Ohio. In the early days of this move- 
ment its motive power was the spirit of 
helpfulness, the missionary spirit awak- 
ened long ago in the days of Mary Lyon, 
when the Mount Holyoke girls were 
among the first to go out to help the world. 
We shall never know what America owes 
to the fact that higher education in this 
land was begun and fostered by most 
earnest Christian men and women for the 
highest purposes. The aim of Mary Lyon, 
Mr. Durant, and others was spiritual no 
less than intellectual. To-day sees the 
fruit of their toil and of others like-mind- 
ed in the fact that America has a larger 
proportion of women students than any 
other land—35,000 in her universities and 
colleges—and that 10,000 in 300 institu- 
tions are enrolled as active members of 
Christian Associations. 

Thirty years ago saw the establishment 
of the first woman’s college at a British 
university; to-day 3,000 women are in 
universities studying for degrees. About 
fifteen years ago the Scandinavian uni- 
versities opened their doors to women on 
the same terms as to men, but the course 
is so severe and the prejudice still so 
great that probably not more than six or 
seven hundred are now to be found in all 
the universities of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Finland. The women of 
France, Germany, Holland, and Russia 
are importuning for student privileges, 
and, as opportunity is afforded, are show- 
ing themselves capable and worthy of 
them. Switzerland, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand open their univer- 
sities freely to women. In all these lands 
the movement for higher education has 
been purely intellectual, and it is not 
strange, therefore, that instead of giving 
a forward spiritual impulse it was marked 
by a reaction against Christianity, as it 
was a reaction against all other established 
things. But the tide in some of these 


lands has begun to turn and in some has 
set in so strongly, notably in Britain, that 
already the women students can be count- 
ed among the forces that make for right- 
eousness. They never would have been 
anything else if education had been grant- 
ed, and given them from the Christian 
motive and with the Christ spirit. 

Is it strange that, corresponding almost 
exactly in time to the beginning of the re- 
markable movement for higher education 
in our own land, there should also have 
come to us the knowledge of the condition 
of hundreds of millions of women of non- 
Christian lands, and open doors into India, 
China, Japan, Africa, South America, and 
Mexico? Could, indeed, such infinite op- 
portunities for service, and such a cry of 
need, and such God-given facilities for 
preparation have no relation to each 
other? In considering higher education 
for girls on mission fields, let us not be so 
ungrateful as to forget what it has done 
for the women of our land, that we have 
been “ saved to serve,’ and that one of the 
strongest arguments for the Christian 
college at home is the needs and oppor- 
tunities of the Christian college on the 
mission field. 

But what is the aim and scope and what 
are some of the advantages of higher edu- 
cation of girls in mission fields? I shall 
not limit the term higher education to 
work of the coliege grade simply, but shall 
include what, comparatively, is certainly 
higher education in those lands, the work 
of high schools and first-class boarding 
schools, or seminaries. In order to im- 
press a strong character on these girls they 
must be under the right influences a long 
term of years. They are to be taught or- 
der, industry, economy, truth, obedience, 
and unselfish service for others. They 
must be separated from the atmosphere of 
heathenism, introduced into a warm 
Christian atmosphere, have time to ac- 
quire broad, thorough, Christian culture, 
to grow in knowledge of Christian truth, 
to have wrong tendencies lovingly re- 
buked, to see in teachers and students such 
Christian graces as stimulate imitation, to 
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have high ideals of life and service set 
continually before them—a life whose end 
is glory to God and not to self. Such 
processes take time—much time. But the 
Christian Church of the coming genera- 
tion will be more affected by the quality 
than by the quantity of the Christianity 
which is produced in this. 

A second object of higher education is 
to create a demand for the higher educa- 
tion of women, and where the demand al- 
ready exists to supply it under the best 
Christian influences. Wherever Christi- 
anity goes she inspires a desire for knowl- 
edge, at the same time that she opens the 
way for its gratification. A third object 
of higher education is to provide well- 
ordered Christian homes. A fourth object 
is to provide Christian teachers for 
schools, and to train for Christian leader- 
ship wherever needed. Still another ob- 
ject is to reach classes not otherwise ac- 
cessible to the Gospel. * Preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature” is often quoted 
against educational missions, but higher 
education is the means that reaches edu- 
cated classes in largest numbers, and we 
have no warrant to pass them by. 

In order that Oriental women may 
claim and obtain the respect and consider- 
ation which should be theirs, they must 
prove themselves worthy of it. The ad- 
vantages of a Christian and liberal educa- 
tion, even as it must always be to the few, 
is one of the most effective ways of raising 
the many to their proper and rightful po- 
sition in life. Enough has already been 
accomplished in most lands to prove their 
capability. Only give them the oppor- 
tunity and they will be able to demonstrate 
the fact that their seeming inferiority is 
only the natural and inevitable result of 
centuries of darkness. There is no argu- 
ment like the eloquence of the changed 
life, the wonderful transformations which 
are going on where the fetters of mind and 
soul, forged during hundreds of years of 
oppression and ignorance, are being 
broken forever. 

I do not think we appreciate as we 
ought the possibilities of Oriental wom- 
anhood. I am not sure that the ideal 
woman of the future will be found in the 
Occident. The educated Christian woman 
of the East is a combination of intelligence 
and modesty, dignity and gentleness 
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which are most attractive. 


In every mis- 
sion land I met beautiful women educated 
in mission schools and colleges, whom any 
of us might well be proud to call our 


friends. It was a Chinese girl, educated 
in a mission school and then sent to Amer- 
ica for the study of medicine, who so 
much impressed Li Hung Chang when he 
met her on his return to China that he 
asked her to represent the women of China 
in the world’s congress of women in Lon- 
don. And I dare affirm that, aside from 
those trained in mission schools, he could 
not have found in all China one that even 
he would have deemed capable or worthy 
of the honor. It is a native daughter of 
India who writes the hymn which has 
touched the heart of Christendom: “* In 
the Secret of His Presence.” It was Pun- 
dita Ramabai who, when denounced as a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing by the native 
papers, because twelve of her widows had 
confessed Christ, went to the heart of the 
city to speak quietly and fearlessly to a 
crowd of angry and excited young men. 
They might be slaves, but she was free, 
she told them, because the truth had made 
her so. And that the Lord who had freed 
her from chains stood by her and deliv- 
ered her from all fear. Then the Pundita, 
holding up her Marathi Bible, claimed 
to read from its pages the real cause of all 
their moral degradation and helplessness, 
even their departing from the living God 
and His service. With hardly suppressed 
excitement, her audience heard her quietly 
to the end and suffered her to go unmo- 
lested—daunted by such sublime Christian 
courage—the victory of faith. One such 
daughter of the people can do more for 
them than any foreigner of like ability 
can ever hope to do. 

Education grows out of evangelization 
and comes back to it again—for there is 
no other agency which bears a more im- 
portant and apparently necessary relation 
to the evangelization of the nations. We 
owe our best missionary effort to the 
Christian woman and her daughter in 
mission lands, because of her representa- 
tive character, her influence, and her op- 
portunity. The daughters are to be as 
cornerstones. We shall never build the 
palace of the King large and high in mis- 
sion lands if we leave the cornerstones in 
the mine of heathenism. 























After College, What? IV.—The College Professor and His 
Opportunities for Christian Influence 


By John M. Coulter, Ph.D., Head Professor of Botany in the 
University of Chicago 


\U HEN the earnest college student 
feels the stimulus of Christian 
experience it may result in an impulse to 
devote his life to professional Christian 
work. He may regard this impulse as a 
“ call,” and so his conscience becomes in- 
volved in the decision. Such a call is the 
true one to many, a number that might 
well be increased, but by many others the 
impulse to do Christian work should not 
be regarded as a call to engage in it in a 
professional way. No reputable calling 
can shut a man out from doing effective 
Christian work. It is my desire to call 
attention to the possibilities in this direc- 
tion which come with the profession of 
teaching in colleges. ; 

I have known students, possessed of 
that combination of qualities which go to 
make a successful college professor, name- 
ly, ability to teach and a great ambition 
for scholarship, who turned aside from 
this high profession in response to what 
they regarded as a call of duty, and be- 
came comparatively unsuccessful in other 
fields. We all recognize the fact that 
there are “ diversities of gifts,’ and we 
should also recognize the fact that the 
only intelligible * call” is in the direction 
of these same gifts. 

We will suppose that a student is de- 
ciding whether he will enter the profes- 
sion of teaching, toward which all his 
tastes incline him, or some professional 
Christian work, toward which his sense 
of duty seems to be drawing him. If his 
sense of duty is strong he is in danger 
of mentally arraying his natural gifts and 
his Christian duty against one another, 
and of developing a most unnatural con- 
flict. Natural gifts are not to oppose 
Christian duty, but to make its accom- 
plishment more effective. The two must 
be made to co-operate, and the only prob- 
lem is how can one make his gifts most 
effective in Christian service. For the 


benefit of such students I wish to point 
out the opportunities of Christian influ- 
ence which are presented in the life of a 
college professor. 

1. He meets young men in their form- 
ative period. In college they are set to 
thinking, and there is no lack of material. 
Questions as old as the student habit are 
brought up and settled. Before the col- 
lege course is completed conviction crys- 
tallizes, and the whole future mental at- 
titude toward important questions is de- 
termined. Exceptions to this are very 
rare, as every man who has dealt with 
students knows. No more important field 
for Christian influence can be imagined. 
so far as individual lives are concerned. 

2. The young men in college represent 
the dominating influence of the next gen- 
eration. As they think, the world of their 
day will think, and as they work will the 
institutions of to-day flourish or decline. 
This is becoming increasingly true, for 
the influence of the college man is becom- 
ing more felt in every direction. As a field 
for projecting Christianity into the future 
as a dominant influence there is none 
greater. 

3. The influence exerted in college is 
not a local one. A pastor of the ordinary 
church for years touches almost the same 
constituency, with the comparatively 
slight ebb and flow which characterizes 
a church organization. This constituency 
also is definitely and rather narrowly lo- 
calized, very indirectly touching other 
communities, or even other parts of its 
own community. The college constituency 
is in striking contrast. A large propor- 
tion of it is new each year, and all of it 
changes in four years. Still further, every 
year it is widely scattered into different 
communities to influence directly and in 
dominant fashion. The college field, 
therefore, is not merely pre-eminent in 
affording the opportunity for projecting 
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Christianity into the future, but it is also 
pre-eminent in its opportunity for the wide 
distribution of Christian influence. 

4. Into this wonderful field the success- 
ful college professor comes as an acknowl- 
edged leader of thought. His influence, 
if he be a wise teacher, is tremendous, 
far greater probably than he realizes. He 
has gained the respect and confidence of 
his students by his professional work. 
They recognize that what he believes must 
have very strong ground for confidence. 
They know that he does not tolerate cant 
and has no professional interest in Chris- 
tianity. If he shows interest it must be 
for personal reasons. I am free to say 
that many of the strongest students can 
be reached by an admired college profes- 
sor who could never be reached by min- 
isters or evangelists, whom they regard as 
professionally interested in their attitude. 
To exert this influence the college profes- 
sor does not need to “ go out of his way.” 
In fact, it is best for him to develop his 
professional power, as herein lies his gift 
and the foundation of his influence. 

5. The colleges are centers of independ- 
ent thinking, and the influential new ideas 
very largely emanate from them. Unless 
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strong men with the impulse for Christian 
service are largely represented in their 
faculties the result will be disastrous. Not 
that independent thinking needs checking, 
but that it needs wise guidance. When 
viewed from this aspect the call for Chris- 
tian service in the profession of college 
teaching would seem to be as imperative 
and as important as a call to the Christian 
ministry. 

Other opportunities of the college field 
might be enumerated, but those given will 
serve to indicate that those with a gift 
to teach are not cut off from Christian in- 
fluence, but have opened to them oppor- 
tunities more powerful and far-reaching 
in their possibilities than they could meet 
in any other profession. 

For fear of misunderstanding, I will re- 
peat that what I have said is not an appeal 
to students in general, but to those who 
are born to be professional teachers. The 
opportunity is measured by the gift; and 
as the gift is cultivated the opportunity 
increases. When a man discovers his own 
strength and his own limitations he is in 
a fair way not only to become a useful 
member of society, but to find his most 
extensive field of Christian influence. 


The Distinctive Functions of a Student Volunteer Band 


By Burton L. St. John, Traveling Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement 


HE Volunteer Band is a self-perpet- 
uating, fraternal group of those 

who purpose to enter foreign missionary 
service. The work of this group is a dis- 
tinct part of the work of the missionary 
department of the Christian Association. 
In general terms, the missionary depart- 
ment includes in its supervision every mis- 
sionary interest, both home and foreign, 
of the institution in which it exists. With- 
in this department the Volunteer Band 
stands as an organized force which under- 
takes only a limited portion of the entire 
work. While the distinctive functions of 
band life are in their primary purpose, 
and, to a large degree, self-centered, they 
are in no sense selfish either in spirit or 
in tendency. While in order to carry the 
largest influence, the individual volunteer 
must be actively interested in every legiti- 


mate college enterprise and especially in 
the entire work of the Christian Associa- 
tions, yet the Volunteer Band, if it is to be 
efficient, must confine its activities to the 
distinctive lines of effort which are within 
its province as part of the organized 
Christian work of the institution. 

These specific duties of the Volunteer 
Band may be outlined under four heads. 
First, Fellowship. To the earnest volun- 
teer nothing is more helpful than the so- 
cial relations with those of like purpose. 
The large majority of the bands are not 
so large but that each member may be- 
come intimately acquainted with every 
other, and by the bond of charitable 
friendship and true fellowship the mem- 
bers should be of largest helpfulness to 
one another. 

Second, Development. In no place ex- 
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cept the band meetings can the volunteers 
freely discuss those topics which will 
“help intending missionaries to prepare 
for their life work.” The band, as such, 
must be responsible for inculcating with- 
in its members the fundamental principles 
of the Student Volunteer Movement and 
of volunteer life. Its work must contin- 
ually aim at the strong development of 
the purpose to become a foreign mission- 
ary. It should strive to make the watch- 
word a living force in the life of each 
member, and to train “ world statesmen 
for the kingdom of God.” 

Third, Intercession. The united prayer 
of the volunteers should be a dominating 
feature of band life. “Not only should it 
be a circle of prayer, but it should be as 
well a school of prayer. The work of 
evangelization should beever pleaded for. 
The intensive and extensive development 
of the Student Volunteer Movement 
should be strengthened by effectual 
prayer. The members already in the mis- 
sionary field ‘should be sustained in their 
labors. Prayer should be made for those 
who are detained, that they may be made 
a power in this land and that, if God wills, 
they may not be long kept from the mis- 
sion field; and also for the successful 
completion of the preparation of the pres- 
ent members and for their early “ thrust- 
ing forth.” The volunteers should re- 
member in intercession those who may be 


considering the missionary work as a life 
work, 

Fourth, Propagation. No work of the 
Volunteer Band is greater than that which 
may be done in assisting the Movement 
to enroll “a sufficient number of properly 
qualified student volunteers to meet the 
successive demands of the various mis- 
sionary boards of North America.” No 
other agency can be the active instrument 
of direct appeal for missionary service. 
Because of prevailing impressions, one 
who is not a volunteer can not with con- 
vincing force present to others the de- 
mands of missionary service upon the life. 
If volunteers are to be secured by direct 
appeal they must be secured by volun- 
teers. While it can never be other than an 
injury to the Movement and to the mis- 
sionary cause to enroll those who are vol- 
unteers only in name, and who are not 


‘properly qualified, yet, on the other hand, 


the failure of the band to properly pro- 
vide for its own perpetuation can but lead 
to a weakening of its force as a factor in 
the kingdom’s extension. Much toward 
this end must be accomplished indirectly 
in the general work of the missionary de- 
partment by the study class, by meetings, 
and by the circulation of literature; but 
the band must stand as a positive and di- 
rect agency through prayer and a wisely 
conserved personal work for securing new 
volunteers. 


A Spiritual Awakening in Edinburgh University 


By H. C. Duncan, M.A., Chairman Executive Committee Student Volunteer Mis- 
sionary Union of Great Britain 


T was at Ripon Conference last sum- 
mer as we listened to Mr. Mott’s ad- 
dress on “ A Spirtual Awakening in a 
University ” that some of us realized as 
never before the need for, and therefore 
the possibility of, such an awakening in 
Edinburgh. A meeting of Edinburgh 
delegates was held in camp, and then and 
there it was agreed to invite members of 
the Christian Associations to meet for 
united prayer and conference for four days 
before the commencement of the session. 
Forty or fifty men thus came together and 


the prayer that had been going up since 
Ripon for a spiritual awakening was in- 
creased both in volume and in intensity. 
As the session advanced the spirit of 
prayer became more marked, the attend- 
ances at the nine daily prayer-meetings 
greatly increased, and more than one man 
was led to accept Christ as Saviour and 
as Lord. In December we heard of the 
possibility of a visit from Mr. Mott, and 
when, at the beginning of January, we 
heard definitely that he was coming we 
recognized in this a real answer to our 
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prayers. As quickly as possible a call to 
prayer was prepared and circulated among 
the members of our Christian Associa- 
tions and many others. Copies, too, were 
sent to all the Christian Unions affiliated 
to the British College Christian Union, 
and, needless to add, the approaching visit 
claimed a large share of our united prayer 
at the daily prayer-meetings. The date of 
the visit was February 8-13, and as we 
realized this we were confident that at our 
Sunday meetings answers would be re- 
ceived to the united prayer that would on 
that day ascend from every tand for the 
students of the world. Within four days 
of the visit a second and detailed call to 
prayer was sent to special prayer-helpers 
outside of Edinburgh, and we afterward 
found that Mr. Mott had enlisted the 
prayers of the leaders of the Student 
Movement in almost every land. 


To advertise the meetings we used va- 


rious methods. “ Sandwich men” with 
large boards moved about in the vicinity 
of the university; striking notices ap- 
peared on nearly every college notice- 
board in the city; slips of two kinds were 
distributed broadcast among ihe students 
and a photograph and sketch of Mr. Mott, 
as well as other notices, appeared in The 
Student, the University magazine. But, 
after all, prayer and personal work were 
the greatest means employed for making 
the meetings known. The meetings on 
Saturday and Sunday evenings were those 
on which we concentrated, but there were 
others also; among these must be men- 
tioned a reception held by Principal Sir 
William Muir for professors and lectur- 
ers, at which Mr. Mott addressed an influ- 
ential gathering on the progress of the 
Student Movement. On Sunday morning 
at 10 o'clock about 150 students filled the 
infirmary chapel to listen to an address on 
“Personal Work,” and on Sunday after- 
noon about 100 men, representing twenty 
different countries, gathered together tu 
observe unitedly the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students. The Saturday even- 
ing meeting was presided over by the 
senior president of the Students’ Repre- 
sentative Council, and was held in the Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, the hall in which Professor 
Drummond’s memorable meetings were 
held. Over 200 men were present and lis- 
tened with rapt attention as Mr. Mott 
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spoke of “ Characteristics of Students in 
Different Lands.” 

It was our original intention to hold the 
Sunday evening meeting also in the Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, which can accommodate 
about 750 persons, but the hall was not 
available, and step by step we were driven 
to engage the magnificent McEwan Hall, 
recently presented to the University. This 
was the first occasion upon which it had 
beeen engaged for a religious meeting, 
and as it is seated for 3,000, not a few were 
skeptical as to the possibility of filling 
even the area. Sir William Muir pre- 
sided, and was accompanied to the plat- 
form by about forty professors, lecturers, 
and leading men of the city. Two thou- 
sand men, of whom about 1,800 were stu- 
dents, were present and filled the area and 
first gallery. It was a wonderful sight. 
Mr. Mott spoke on “ Student Tempta- 
tions,” and at the close asked those who 
desired further help to meet in the recep- 
tion room. This room holds over 100 
people, but in spite of its difficulty of ac- 
cess it was soon evident that it was far too 
small. The meeting was held, therefore, 
in a corner of the large hall. Over 350 
remained, and when at length an oppor- 
tunity was given to those who wished to 
decide for Christ to signify their purpose 
of doing so, more than forty men calmly 
and deliberately rose. At a second aficr 
meeting a still greater number (including 
the former) rose, and within the twenty- 
four hours which remained before Mr. 
Mott left us, over forty men availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of a personal in- 
terview. 

The impression this made among all 
classes in the University was profound, 
and it is our prayer that this may be only 
the beginning of still greater things. Al- 
ready we have enrolled a large number of 
new members in our Bible circles, and we 
are expecting an increasing quickening in 
the life and work of our Associations. It 
is with grateful hearts that we record 
these great things which God hath 
wrought among us, and we do so with the 
earnest prayer that this simple record may 
lead many others to seek a spiritual awak- 
ening in their own university or college. 
We ask, too, for prayer that this move- 
ment thus begun may go on from strength 
to strength. 
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What the Summer Conferences have Done for Individual 
Institutions 


College of Physicians and Sur- 

geons, New York City 

By Charles K. Roys 
NE way to estimate the value of 

Northfield is to study the actual 
effects seen in the lives of men who have 
been there. No man can truly measure 
the deepening of spiritual life in another, 
but certain things are bound to come to 
the surface to make manifest such a 
change. 

I have found evident in our men who 
have been to Northfield a lasting sense of 
their need of an everyday religion. The 
importance, the practical usefulness of, 
and the working plans for daily Bible 
study and prayer learned at Northfield 
seem to be hard to forget. 

I have found, in the next place, that the 
delegates come to have a lasting sense that 
God has a place for every man somewhere 
in the world, and a lasting purpose to find 
the right place, relying only and entirely 
on His guidance. I think no one can esti- 
mate the increase in usefulness of a man 
who takes that position. 

For myself, I look upon Northfield as 
a God-given opportunity for education in 
Christianity, and I know that if I am will- 
ing, He can make it a place of blessing for 
me, as He has done in former years. 


University of New Brunswick 


By G. Fred McNally 


F I were to describe the effect of the 
Northfield Conference on our Asso- 
ciation, in one sentence it would be: 
Steady advancement all along the line. 
Last year the president of the Associa- 
tion was the hardest worked man in col- 
lege; this year his successor, a Northfield 
delegate, smiles approvingly on the hard- 
working committees. 

The beginning of this year saw the first 
canvass for systematic Bible study; re- 
sult—an additional class, increased home 
work, and larger interest in Bible study. 
The nucleus of a missionary library was 
purchased at Northfield, and this, along 
with the working out of practical sugges- 


tions received at the same time, made our 
missionary department a real factor in 
our work. As evidences of an intelligent 
interest among the men the formation of 
a mission study class, definite prayer for 
missions, and systematic giving are noted. 
The devotional meetings of the Associa- 
tion were formerly a problem. Great diffi- | 
culty was experienced in securing leaders, 
but now the Association issues a neat topic 
card with a forecast of the services and 
the names of the leaders. Only one dis- 
appointment occurred during the year. 
Besides the advance in departmental work 
a Northfield plan for increasing the num- 
ber of books of the library has been intro- 
duced, and is working admirably. Our 
Association has made history this year. 
How do we account for it? By the 
working of the Holy Spirit of God 
through the hearts and lives of the two 
men who went to Northfield. Because of 
a desire to do the will of God, and so 
bring men to Christ much has been ac- 
complished. No institution should be 
without a representative at the next Sum- 
mer Conference, and every additional 
man will bring an increased blessing. 


Wofford College, South Carolina’ 


By Ernest M. Lander 


HE Asheville Summer Conference 
blessed our Association spiritually. 
Our delegates, of course, learned better 
how to conduct a successful fall cam- 
paign, and to follow it with a series of gos- 
pel meetings; but, besides these practical 
suggestions, there was a deepening and an 
enriching of the spiritual experience of 
our delegates which, apart from any spe- 
cial meetings, meant much for the spirit- 
ual uplifting of those students who could 
not attend the Conference. 

Secondly, it was through the Summer 
School that a missionary spirit was 
aroused in our Association. As a result, 
a mission study class and a systematic 
weekly missionary collection were inaug- 
urated. The Summer School has been a 
power in spreading this missionary spirit 
throughout the colleges of our Southland. 
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Then, too, the Conference has helped 
to reveal to our Association the greatness 
of this world-embracing movement of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

The effect of the School on the Bible 
study department in the matter of train- 
ing leaders and of inspiring interest must 
not be overlooked. 

Truly, the Asheville Summer Confer- 
ence has been a great blessing to our As- 
sociation, and is a necessity, if we would 
do God’s work well. 


Beloit College 
By George W. Leavitt 


HE Geneva Conference taught us 

that we had much to learn. We 

gave pointers on Association work by the 

score till we suddenly discovered our soli- 

tary position. Then we got one or two 
new suggestions for our own work. 

It converted an Association that had 
miserably fluctuated between “ barbaric ” 
and “ fraternal ” control into a strong, rep- 
resentative, Christian college organiza- 
tion. 

It so perceptibly raised the standard of 
scholarship of the men who were sent as 
delegates as to call forth a voluntary tes- 
‘timony to that fact, and win to the Asso- 
ciation approval and support from mem- 
bers of the faculty who had hitherto 
withheld this support. 
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It gave us trained leaders, and so won 
to the Association representative and in- 
fluential students. ‘ 

It gave an esprit du corps to our fall 
campaign workers that enabled God to 
make the fall work effective and of endur- 
ing influence. 

It led one man to accept a call to be- 
come college missionary on the foreign 
field, three men into city Association 
work, two men into college Association 
work, a number of men to volunteer for 
foreign missionary service, and many fel- 
lows to enter lives of endeavor to win men 
to Jesus Christ. 


Colgate Academy 


By George Waterhouse 


CAN hardly imagine a factor that 
would prove of greater helpfulness 
to a student in a preparatory school than 
attendance at one of the sessions of the 
Northfield Student Conference. The del- 
egates from Colgate Academy received 
there in ten days a fuller, richer idea of 
what it means to be a Christian than we 
had acquired in all our previous life. 

A spirit that calls to action seems to be 
the prevailing one. The first desire for 
the salvation of souls was born there. The 
Bible classes proved a most stimulating 
incentive to our fellows to do more search- 
ing of the Scriptures. 


The Transformation of Student Lives through the Summer 
Conferences 


By C. C. Michener, International Student Secretary 


~~ OME of the most remarkable changes 
.J in the lives of men that have come 
to the attention of those who have had to 
do with student work, have been the trans- 
formation wrought at the Student Sum- 
mer Conferences. The change in the 
lives of so many individuals explains the 
reason for the large increase and greater 
efficiency of the religious work in many 
of our universities. 

One young man came from one of the 
best homes socially in the country with 
the idea of spending a few days at. the 
Conference as a matter of pleasure. He 


had in mind entering a business career. 
It was at this Conference that he was led 
to get into his mind the idea that any part 
in character building is greater than sim- 
ply the making of money. The Confer- 
ence led him to consider his personal rela- 
tions to his fellow students the next year 
in his college. We find him active in his 
fraternity and in the athletic association, 
but with a growing interest in his fellow 
students. Although in a State institution 
his efforts brought about a revival and 
changed the moral and religious life of the 
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college. He went out into a very promi- 
nent position of leadership in one form of 
Christian service. 

Another who had but little in mind as 
to his future, came to one of the Confer- 
ences another year and there received a 
definite purpose as to his life work. He, 
too, was one of the most active men in his 
fraternity, and had much to do actively as 
an athlete in his institution. The Confer- 
ence led him to become a student of the 
Scriptures, and to become an intense per- 
sonal worker. He has been in positions of 
influence since where his life has been felt 
outside his own State. 

Another came to the Conference with 
the idea that as a college man he ought to 
be in touch with all college movements, 
and as this was certainly known as a col- 
lege movement, he came to represent his 
institution. The result was that he saw 
the neglect which had characterized his 
life, and went back to become an active 
leader in the Christian thought of his uni- 
versity, and now holds an important posi- 
tion as professor in one of the large uni- 
versities of the West. Here his life is mul- 
tiplying itself, as he is actively interesting 
and influencing a number of men year by 
year as a college professor. 

Still another man was a member of his 
baseball team, actively interested in foot- 
ball, and a helpful man in his fraternity, 
yet at the Summer Conference he was led 
to see that there is something else in stu- 
dent life beside the few things which ap- 
pear on the surface, and which are seen 
only by the average eye. He became 
teacher of a Bible class, and an intense 
personal worker. He is now president 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. He goes out this year into his pro- 
fession, but as an active worker in the 
Christian Church. 

Another was present as a delegate from 
a medical college. Religious life in his in- 
stitution had not amounted to much. He 
saw the great need of organized work 
being pushed among medical men, with 
the result that he went back to his institu- 
tion and was the means of developing one 
of the strongest medical college Associa- 
tions in existence during the following 
year. He was at the Conference again in 
1898. He knew of the need in a large med- 


ical college in the same city. It was a rival 
institution. He felt that the work in his 
own college was in condition to be left to 
other men, and so left his institution to 
take up the work in the other one; simply 
because he was urged to by some of the 
men for the reason that he could organize 
the forces in that institution for better re- 
ligious work. He has accomplished this, 
and now it is one of the strongest medi- 
cal Associations in that city. He goes out 
to enter his profession as a trained man 
in religious service. 

Another man attended the Summer 
School from a large university. He had 
his plans all outlined to return this pres- 
ent year. An appeal was made to him to 
go to another institution for the sake of 
his influence in helping to better organize 
Christian work in that university. Much 
to the disappointment of his friends he 
changed his institution and has been the 
means of organizing the work in such an 
effective way that this next year a general 
secretary will be employed in that univer- 
sity. 

At another Conference, a professor, one 
of the most prominent on the continent, 
attended, and gave an address. He saw 
by his contact with the delegates a greater 
future for the work in his university. He 
began quietly agitating the matter until 
now he is one of the strongest men in the 
leadership of the religious life in that in- 
stitution. Through his influence upon 
members of the faculty there has been a 
great change wrought until at the present 
time the faculty are not only favoring As- 
sociation work, but because of this the stu- 
dents are being reached in large numbers. 

Instances could be multiplied almost in- 
definitely. Suffice it to say that there is 
no place where college men can gather 
where so much is done in the real change 
of life as at these Student Conferences. 
Men who wish to find out their place in 
the world and to view its needs rather 
than to follow their own wishes, will do 
well seriously to consider attendance at 
one of the Conferences this year, not be- 
cause of what they may receive personally, 
but because of what the world may get 
through the lives of men who are willing 
to be led of God into fields of service any . 
place throughout the world. 











The Summer Conference Delegation—Who Should Compose 
it, and How Secure it ? 


sy H. W. Rose, General Secretary at the University of Michigan 


HE worth of the Summer Confer- 
ence as a preparation for actual 
achievement in Christian work is no lon- 
ger questioned. A study of portions of the 
field reveals the fact that the work accom- 
plished in various colleges is generally 
very closely related to what was taken 
from the Summer Conference, in enlarged 
knowledge of methods, in enthusiasm, and 
in devotion, by the delegations from these 
colleges. It is our Mount of Vision. Who 
of our men ought to be there? As many 
as possible. For whom of our men is it 
necessary to be there in order to insure 
the success of our work? For those four 
or five men who stand in positions of espe- 
cial responsibility and privilege. 

The president of the Association ought 
to be there. If he has never been at a Sum- 
mer Conference the training there is abso- 
lutely essential. A man can not lead in 
Association work without some knowl- 
edge of methods. And besides this knowl- 
edge, our “ Mount of Vision” gives us 
enthusiasm and devotion. College Asso- 
ciation president, do you want power in 
your position as a leader? Then get to 
the Summer Conference for days of care- 
ful investigation and conference in regard 
to the right methods of work. 

The man who next to the president 
needs the power which the Summer Con- 
ference gives is the chairman of the Bible 
study committee. This central depart- 
ment of our work especially needs trained 
leadership. The Bible study work in 
scores of Associations is the citadel around 
which is built up the other phases of work. 
It is a sacred trust that is in this man’s 
hands,—that of shaping the habits of col- 
lege men with reference to their use of the 
Bible. He needs a large vision. 

The next department which cries out 
for trained leadership is the missionary de- 
partment. All its phases of activity,—the 
mission study class, the missionary meet- 
ings, the giving to missions, the intelligent 
supervision of the reading of missionary 
literature, the enlisting of recruits for the 
large and broad mission fields—all these 
phases bid you seek the influence and 
helpful teaching of the Summer Confer- 
ence. 





The chairman of the Religious Meet- 
ings Committee is one of the men who 
need to be intelligently active and alert in 
the development of the Association’s ac- 
tivity. The religious meeting is a fair in- 
dex of the work being done. It is the 
“ power-house.” How to make _ these 
meetings most profitable is a problem in 
which we need the help of such experi- 
enced workers as we meet at the Summer 
Conference. 

One of the most critical times in the 
year’s work is at the opening of the fall 
term. The work for new students re- 
quires a man of experience, of ideas, and 
of power. The chairman of the fall cam- 
paign committee owes it to the work to 
leave no stone unturned in order to profit 
by the Summer Conference. 

So far nothing has been said in regard 
to the leadership of Bible study classes, 
the mission study class, and the Volun- 
teer Band. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
among the representatives at the confer- 
ence will be men who can take these posi- 
tions. If there are not, the solution of- 
fered is still further to enlarge the dele- 
gation. But one says, “ We can’t do it.” 
Yes, we can. We can spend money through 
the summer months bicycling, hunting, 
picnicing, and boating. In.this phase of 
our work, as in all others, the question is 
not “Can we?” but “ Will we?” We 
are too hesitant to pay the price of success 
in our work. 

Again, the faculty ought to be repre- 
sented. We need the help and sympathy 
and intelligent co-operation of the faculty. 
We long for it, and in too many cases are 
denied it. We want their advice. We 
want them to aid us in following out a 
consecutive policy, and we want that pol- 
icy to be uniformly good. One represent- 
ative man of the faculty, understanding 
our plans of work, and having at the 
same time an intelligent knowledge of the 
field at large, is of inestimable value to the 
Association. Such men are not rare, even 
now, and the Summer Conferences are 
making more. This is not only a tremen- 
dous opportunity for professors to lift up 
the religious life in their various institu- 
tions. It is a crying need. The Univer- 
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sity of Minnesota faculty officially ap- 
pointed one of their number to represent 
them last year. Why can not this be done 
in many colleges and universities? Fail- 
ing in this, present the need personally to 
the professors who ought to go. One col- 
lege in the East had four professors at 
Northfield last year. What we need is not 
sympathy so much as intelligent co-opera- 
tion. 

The way to secure such representation 
of students and faculty at the Summer 
Conference is the way we secure anything 
else that is valuable—pay the price and 
get it. Hard work, based upon a thorough 
study of the needs of the situation, and 
inspired by earnest prayer is the solution 
offered. One of the essentials to securing 


The Student Summer 


N the March number of THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN an advance announcement 
of the programs for the various Student 
Conferences for the coming summer was 
printed. At the time the March magazine 
went to press, the plans for these Confer- 
ences were necessarily incomplete, but it 
is possible at this time to give assurance 
in greater detail of the good things in store 
for the men of Canadian and American 
colleges who are to be sent as delegates to 
these gatherings. 

At the Pacific Coast Conference, to be 
held at Pacific Grove, Cal., May 19 to 28, 
the platform speakers will be the Rev. H. 
C. Minton, of San Anselmo, Cal.; the Rev. 
E. R. Dille, D.D., of San Francisco; the 
Rev. E. S. Chapman, of Oakland, Cal. ; 
the Rev. J. George Gibson, D.D., and 
Bishop Moremand. Mr. C. C. Michener 
and Mr. H. W. Rose, of the University 
of Michigan, will have charge of the 
business arrangements, and of the Confer- 
ences on Association work. Mr. H. B. 
Sharman, the Secretary of the Bible Study 
Department, will conduct the Normal 
Bible Class, while Mr. R. P. Wilder will 
give direction and practical help to the 
missionary interests of the meeting. 

The time that has been chosen for the 
Southern Student Conference, June 16 to 
25, will enable most of the delegates to go 
direct from the collegecommencement to 
Asheville. The Conference will again be 
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a good delegation is the realization of the 
fact that there is no patent process of 
bundling a lot of men off to the Confer- 
ence. The constant presentation of the 
worth and necessity of attendance upon 
the Conference, the reaching down into 
the pocket and giving till it hurts, a care- 
ful canvass of the faculty and friends of 
the college, the realization on the part of 
those in positions of leadership of the im- 
petus it will give to the work, and of the 
fact that they must sacrifice if need be to 
get there—all these are essential. And 
when all is said that can be said it remains 
that if we want a good delegation at Ge- 
neva or Northfield or Asheviile or Pacific 
Grove, we must work and pray, and pray 
and work. 





Conferences for 1899 


held at Bingham School, which is situated 
on a high bluff above the rushing French 
Broad river, about a mile from Asheville, 
N.C. The altitude of over 2,000 feet as- 
sures cool and bracing air, while the sur- 
rounding mountains, rising to a height of 
more than 5,000 feet, provide inspiring 
and ever-changing views. 

Never before has there been offered a 
list of stronger speakers than this year. 
Among those who will be heard are the 
Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia; Mr. Robert E. Speer, of New 
York; Prof. W. W. Moore, of Union The- 
ological Seminary, Richmond, Va.; the 
Rev. R. J. Willingham, D.D., Secretary of 
the Foreign Mission Board of the South- 
ern Baptist Church, and Dr. Walter R. 
Lambuth, Secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Methodist 
Church, will present the claims of Foreign 
Missions. Mr. S. Niwa, a graduate of the 
Doshisha University, and General Sec- 
retary of the Association in Tokyo, Japan, 
will be the missionary guest of the Con- 
ference. It is expected that Mr. John R. 
Mott will also speak. Mr. C. K. Ober, 
who was the associate of Mr. L. D. Wish- 
ard as College Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee when the first student 
conference was held at Mount Hermon in 
1886, and who- organized the first session 
of the Southern Student Conference in 
1892, will preside. 
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The teachers of the Bible classes are 
not strangers to the Conference. Mr. A. 
C. Harte, a graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and now General Secretary of the 
Mobile Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, will teach the Personal Workers’ 
Training Class. In the Normal Devo- 
tional Bible Class the second year’s course 
in the Bible Study Cycle, which has been 
prepared by Prof. E. I. Bosworth, of 
Oberlin College, upon “ Studies in the 
Acts and Epistles,” will be taught by Mr. 
H. B. Sharman, the Bible Study Secretary 
of the Student Department. 

Ample provision will be made for the 
discussion of methods of carrying on or- 
ganized Christian work among students. 
The conferences upon this subject will be 
conducted by Mr. W. K. Matthews and 
Mr. Harry Wade Hicks. Each morning 
a Missionary Institute will be held for 
leaders of Missionary Departments and of 
Volunteer Bands. These Institutes will 
be in charge of Mr. S. R. Vinton and of 
Rev. Harlan P. Beach, Secretaries of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. 

At the Lake Geneva Conference, June 
16 to 25, the platform speakers will be the 
Rev. E. M. Stires, D.D., the Rev. John H. 
Boyd, of Evanston, Ill.; President Charles 
J. Little, of Garrett Biblical Institute ; the 
Rev. Maltbie Davenport Babcock, of Bal- 
timore; Mr. S. M. Sayford, of Boston, 
and Prof. W. W. White, who has just 
completed a most remarkable “Ten 
Weeks’ School for Bible Study ” in Lon- 
don. The Bible classes will be in charge 
of Mr. S. M. Sayford and Prof. W. W. 
White. Mr. Mott will be able to spend a 
few days at this Conference. The Mis- 
sionary Institute will be conducted by 
Mr. Robert P. Wilder, Mr. Fennell P. 
Turner, and Mr. Burton St. John, Secre- 
taries of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. 

The plans for the Northfield Student 
Conference, which will be held at East 
Northfield, Mass., June 30 to July 9, have 
been formed with the special purpose of 
inspiring and training the student leaders 
of the Christian forces in their institutions 
for the important work to which they have 
been appointed. As usual, addresses to 
strengthen conviction, to deepen the spir- 
itual life, and to help the men in forming 
their life purposes will be given each day 
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in the auditorium and at sunset on 
“Round Top.” Mr. Robert E. Speer has 
again promised to speak at these meetings. 
The Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., of New 
York; Dean George Hodges, of Cam- 
bridge; the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., 
of New York; Mr. R. P. Wilder and Mr. 
Harlan P. Beach will also speak. Mr. 
John R. Mott will return from his visit 
to the universities of northern Europe 
and give interesting accounts of his 
work. Mr. D. L. Moody’s presence and 
leadership are also expected, as in former 
years. 

In order to enable the delegates who 
are to be teachers of student devotional 
Bible classes next year to receive more 
thorough training, each of the three 
courses in the Bible Study Cycle, which is 
being prepared by the Internationa! Com- 
mittee, will be taught. These courses are, 
“ Studies in the Life of Christ,” by Mr. 
H. B. Sharman; “ Studies in the Acts and 
Epistles,” by Prof. E. 1. Bosworth, and 
“ Studies in Old Testament Characters,” 
by Prof. W. W. White. In addition, an 
elementary devotional Bible class for dele- 
gates from preparatory schools will be 
conducted by Mr. F. S. Goodman, State 
Secretary of the New York Associations. 
Mr. S. M. Sayford, of Boston, will again 
conduct the Normal Training Class, which 
is designed to train those who enter them 
to lead such classes in their Associations. 

The conferences on organized Chris- 
tian work among students will be sys- 
tematized, and will be made peculiarly 
helpful. In view of the large number of 
students who are to attend the Confer- 
ence, and of the differences in the problems 
which confront the Associations in differ- 
ent classes of institutions, the delegates 
will be divided into four groups for con- 
ference with delegates from similar in- 
stitutions. 

Similar conferences will be held under 
the direction of the Executive Committee 
of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
the purpose of fostering and giving prac- 
tical direction to the missionary interest 
in the American and -Canadian institu- 
tions. These Missionary Institutes will 
be in charge of Mr. Harlan P, Beach, 
Mr. R. P. Wilder, Mr. S. R. Vinton, and 
Mr. F. P. Turner, Secretaries of the 
Movement. 

















Editorial 


A striking characteristic of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Movement is 
the unity and fellowship, not only of the 
organizations of the same department 
but also of the organizations of different 
departments of the work. This unity and 
co-operation is at the same time illus- 
trated and fostered by the uniform mem- 
bership ticket for Student Associations 
which has just been issued by the Inter- 
national Committee in response to a gen- 
eral demand. This ticket is designed not 
only to secure greater uniformity in the 
membership methods of the various Asso- 
ciations, but also in a very efficient way it 
wiil take the place of the student vacation 
ticket, which was issued some years ago 
to members of Student Associations. 
Each ticket has the following provision 
printed upon its reverse side: ** Upon pre- 
sentation of this ticket, the holder will be 
welcomed at all City and Student Asso- 
ciations, and, during vacation periods, will 
be granted privileges, subject to local lim- 
itations, while this ticket is in force.” 
These courtesies are granted by special 
action by the individual city Associations 


of the country. In response to a request 
to extend such courtesies 184 Associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada 
have been heard from, including all the 
Associations in the larger cities. Of these 
171 have offered to extend all the courte- 
sies of their Associations to holders of the 
student tickets during vacation periods, 
ten have voted to offer limited privileges, 
and only three have felt that their condi- 
tion made it impracticable to give any 
recognition to these tickets. These three 
are all in small cities. 

This ticket will act as a credential and 
as a bond of fellowship between the mem- 
bers of the Associations of the colleges 
and the cities, and will give the members 
of the Student Associations delightful 
privileges and splendid opportunities for 
Christian service during their vacations. 
It is very desirable that this courtesy 
should be reciprocated by the Student As- 
sociations by recognizing the unexpired 
tickets of members of city Associations 
who enter college for the period while 
these tickets are in force. 


The Student World 


Twenty-seven men were led to accept 
Christ as a result of personal work in the 
Kentucky Student Associations during 
the fall term. 





The Association in St. Paul’s College, 
St. Paul Park, Minn., is doing a strong 
work in Bible study. The Bible class 
meets daily. 





Since 1890 seven students of the Nor- 
wegian Seminary at Red Wing, Minn., 
have gone to China and one to Persia as 
missionaries. 





Sectional meetings for theological stu- 
dents are being arranged in connection 
with the Northfield and Lake Geneva 
Summer Conferences. 





The students of Georgetown College 
are taking steps to establish the honor sys- 
tem on examinations and recitations. Cen- 


tral University and Centre College have 
already inaugurated the system. 





The students and faculty of Oak Ridge 
Institute, N. C., have fitted up a large 
room in the main building for the use of 
the Association. 





At California College, eight non-Chris- 
tians, all there were in the institution, pro- 
fessed conversion during a recent relig- 
ious awakening. 





The Association at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute is giving each month to the sup- 
port of Mr. F. S. Brockman among the 
students of China. 





There are now twenty-five student vol- 
unteers in the colleges of Pennsylvania. 
Twelve mission study classes are regularly 
organized and doing work. 
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A successful course of popular lectures 
arranged by the Association in the North 
Carolina College of Medicine has greatly 
benefited this organization. 


The work of the Association at John B. 
Stetson University, De Land, Fla., has 
been broadened by the inauguration of 
Bible study and missionary departments. 

The annual Western deputation confer- 
ence was held at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, March 24 to 26. Representatives 
were present from nine States in that 
section. 





In February Mr. Wilder visited Ger- 
man and Norwegian Seminaries, in Min- 
nesota. Five of these had never before 
beeen visited by a representative of the 
Student Movement. 


Cornell College, lowa, has had a very 
remarkable spiritual awakening. Most 
of the men in the institution have become 
Christians. Almost one hundred have pro- 
fessed faith in Christ for the first time. 


Receptions to the students of the pro- 
fessional and business colleges of Des 
Moines, lowa, have been given of late by 
the Association of that city, together with 
the State Executive Committee. 

The University of Nevada Association 
has had a very prosperous year. Although 
the membership numbers less than thirty, 
the organization is already assured of hav- 
ing four men at the Pacific Coast Student 
Conference. 





There were over eighty college men at 
the Pennsylvania State Convention, Keb- 
ruary 23 to 26. A college conference was 
held which was presided over by Mr. H. 
W. Hicks, and at which four papers were 
presented and discussed. 

The missionary committees in conjunc- 
tion with the Student Volunteer Bands 
at Bucknell University and Grove City 
College have been carrying on a campaign 
among the young people’s societies in the 
vicinity of the colleges. 





A deep spiritual awakening at Trinity 
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College, Durham, N. C., has resulted in a 
number of conversions. The students in 
the Trinity Park High School near by 
were invited to the meetings, and ten of 
these were led to accept Jesus Christ. 


Lake Forest University Association has 
recently organized a class under the Rev. 
Mr. French, assistant college pastor, for 
the study of missions in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines. The Association has 
shown steady growth since the first of the 
year. 


A students’ prayer-meeting has been or- 
ganized at Lee’s Collegiate Institute at 
Jackson, Ky., with a view to developing 
from it a full-fledged Association. The 
faculty readily gave a room in the college 
building to be known as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association room. 


Two graduates of the Luther Seminary, 
Robbinsdale, Minn., have gone to the for- 
eign mission field within the past three 
years, and two undergraduates are pre- 
paring to go. All the students of this in- 
stitution engage in home mission work 
during the summer vacations. 


The first conference of university and 
college presidents with the Association 
State College Committee of Indiana was 
held at Indianapolis with fourteen insti- 
tutions represented, and with such a de- 
gree of interest that the presidents ad- 
journed to meet for a second session the 
following day, and when the conference 
was over were unanimous in desiring that 
the event be made annual. 

Every student in the Union Biblical In- 
stitute, Naperville, Ill., is a member of the 
Association of the Northwestern College. 
This Association holds five meetings 
weekly, and is one of the oldest Student 
Associations in North America, having 
been organized in 1873. 


Associations have been organized re- 
cently in the following preparatory and 
fitting schools: Mt. Pleasant Military 
Academy, Sing Sing, N. Y.; Hudson 
River Institute, Claverack, N. Y.; Mohe- 
gan Lake School, Peekskill, N. Y.; Ken- 
tucky Military Institute, London, Ky. 























The Student World 


One hundred students at the Illinois 
State Normal University, thirty-six of 
whom were men, accepted Christ in the 
recent revival meetings. ‘The meetings 
were conducted by Evangelists Williams 
and Alexander. ‘two hundred and twen- 
ty-five students are enrolled in Bible study. 


The Northwestern University men’s 
meetings have never before been so large- 
ly attended as now. Professor George A. 
_ Coe, of the Department of Philosophy, 
has had charge of them for one month. 
The Academy Association has been given 
comfortable quarters in the new Fisk Hall. 


During his two months’ tour among the 
colleges of Pennsylvania, Mr. S. M. Say- 
ford visited sixteen institutions and at- 
tended the State Convention. Sixty-six 
mien were interviewed individually, and 
one hundred and sixty men publicly ex- 
pressed a desire to enter the Christian life. 


The largest Norwegian institution in 
American is the Seminary of the United 
Church in Minneapolis, containing two 
hundred students. There is considerable 
interest in missions taken by the students. 
A missionary meeting is held each month 
and the mission study class meets weekly. 


All of the theological and forty-one of 
the collegiate students of Augsburg Sem- 
inary, Minneapolis, engage in home mis- 
sionary work during the summer vaca- 
tion. Seven graduates of this institution 
are in the foreign mission field, and three 
undergraduates are preparing for foreign 
service. 


At the college conferences held in con- 
nection with the New York State Conven- 
tions, the whole time was given up to a 
free discussion of vital Association ques- 
tions. This program seemed to give bet- 
ter satisfaction than the old way of hav- 
ing most of the time occupied by papers 
and addresses. 


The eighty-eight students of Union The- 
ological Seminary, Richmond, Va., have 
undertaken to support a missionary in the 
field. So far $540 have been promised to 
February 1, 1900. No doubt the incom- 
ing junior class will increase this sum next 
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fall above the amount necessary for a sin- 
gle missionary’s salary. 


The following colleges and professional 
schools have recently organized Associa- 
tions: The University of Cincinnati; 
Randolph College, Lancaster, Texas; 
Charlotte Hall College, Maryland; Medi- 
cal Department Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn.; North Carolina Medi- 
cal College, Davidson, N. C. 


The Association of Victoria Univer- 
sity, Toronto, is having one of the most 
successful years in the history of the As- 
sociation. A mission study class and a 
Bible study class have been conducted 
throughout the year, and have been of 
great help in the regular Association work. 
A deeper spiritual life is now being sought 
by the members. 


The Student Volunteer Union of To- 
ronto is announcing a “ Graduate Meet- 
ing.” This will be pre-eminently a public 
missionary meeting in which the volun- 
teers graduating this year will take part. 
Those who are about ready for the field 
from all the colleges will be seated on the 
platform. Representatives of each institu- 
tion will speak briefly, the chairman intro- 
ducing the candidates and giving a few 
facts about each. In advertising the meet- 
ing, the pastors and people will be made 
thoroughly acquainted with the leading 
facts of the parent movement, as well as 
the fact that there are now students ready 
to be sent forth when the church in her 
power will arise to the opportunity. 


The Association at the University of 
Chicago has been co-operating in the ar- 
rangements for the vesper services in the 
university chapel Sunday afternoons. 
Some of the strongest evangelistic speak- 
ers of Chicago have been secured. The 
results have been so satisfactory that the 
authorities have asked the Association’s 
help for the next quarter. 


A fifteen-minute prayer-meeting is held 
nightly at ten o’clock at one of the men’s 
rooms by members of the Association of 
Trinity Medical College, Toronto. While 
there is a schedule covering the interests 
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of the student world, special intercession 
is made for the home needs, that a greater 
missionary zeal may be inspired, and that 
men may be brought to Christ. 


In Shanghai next month there will be 
held the second triennial convention of 
the College Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of China. That it may be a rep- 
resentative and fruitful gathering, and 
that it may be the occasion for a real man- 
ifestation of the power of the Holy Spirit, 
the prayers of all friends of the movement 
are earnestly desired in its behalf. 


The evangelistic campaign conducted 
by five students from as many of the To- 
ronto colleges for a week during the 
Christmas vacation, was manifestly 
blessed of God. Besides giving a remark- 
able uplift to the men themselves there 
were thirty-two professed conversions, 
other Christian activities have sprung up, 
and four of the converts are raising fifty 
dollars a year for missions. 


Student volunteers of Trinity Medical 
College, Toronto, have united with the 
volunteers of Victoria University in an 
aggressive missionary effort. Combined 
meetings have been held. Five medical 
and five theological students have asked 
to be sent to the field this year. The cam- 
paign for the coming summer among the 
young people’s societies has been planned 
with the object in view of providing sup- 
port for these volunteers without involv- 
ing the mission boards in iticreased ex- 
penditure. 





The following seminaries have beer 
admitted to the Theological Section of 
the Student Association Movement and 
to the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion: Wittenberg Theological Seminary, 
Springfield, Ohio; the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Ursinus School of Theology, Phila- 
delphia; the Theological Department of 
Victoria University, Toronto. 


The Association of San Francisco The- 
ological Seminary, at San Anselmo, has 
been progressive in all departments. The 
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devotional committee has arranged for 
floor prayer-meetings to be held five even- 
ings of each week. The missionary com- 
mittee has been active in organizing mis- 
sion study classes, in arranging for the 
monthly missionary meetings, and in rais- 
ing funds for the home and foreign mis- 
sion boards. Two delegates were sent to 
the State Convention, which was held in 
San José. The Association has made a 
liberal contribution to the State Associa- 
tion work. 


The twelfth annual convention of the 
Church Students’ Missionary Association 
was held at the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., February 9 to 
11. Twenty seminaries and colleges were 
represented. The Rev. Robert L. Pad- 
dock, formerly the Traveling Secretary, 
writes: ‘“ The spirit manifested was 
deeper and more lasting, I feel sure, than 
at any other of our conferences.” The 
Rev. W. H. K. Pendleton, of Fairfax, 
Va., was elected Traveling Secretary to 
serve until June, 1899, and Mr. Benja- 
min L. Ancell, of the Theological Semi- 
nary of Virginia to serve from October, 
1899, to February, 1900. The Executive 
Committee of the Advisory Council is 
composed of Messrs. Silas McBee and 
John W. Wood, and the Rev. Robert L. 
Paddock. 


The Student Associations in the Twin 
Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, in- 
cluding the organizations at the University 
of Minnesota, Hamline University, Mac- 
alaster College, and the State School of 
Agriculture, held a very successful Bible 
Institute recently. It was held in the 
chapel of the State University and attend- 
ed by about 200 men, and followed imme- 
diately after the state convention, which 
was held at Minneapolis. The Institute 
was in charge of Dr. W. Douglas Mac- 
Kenzie, Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
The Bible addresses delivered by Dr. Mac- 
Kenzie were of great value and inspira- 
tion. Special features of the Institute were 
a college dinner, a life work conference 
for men contemplating some form of 
study problems. There are 250 men in 


Christian work, and a conference on Bible 



































Planting and Development of Missionary Churches 


Student Association Bible classes in the 
four colleges in the Twin Cities, and the 
Institute was of great profit to these men. 





The college men of Oregon gathered in 
their. seventh annual Association confer- 
ence, February 24-26, at Salem. Ejighty- 
five delegates were enrolled, representing 
ten institutions. Although no outside sec- 
retaries were present, the conference 
proved decidedly helpful and _ practical. 
The reports submitted, compared with 
those given seven years ago at the first 
conference, revealed an increase of seven- 
teen per cent. in the proportion of Chris- 
tian men in the institutions, a gain largely 
due to the Association Movement. The 
per cent. is now forty-five. The dominant 
impressions left by the conference were: 
The distinctively spiritual mission of the 
College Association, the necessity of per- 
sonal work and contact with men, the need 
of Jesus Christ in the life of every day. 
A growing desire for an inheritance in the 
coming spiritual kingdom in the Japanese 
and Chinese student field was noticeable. 
The constant growth of the student work 
in this section is due in no small measure 
to the faithful, careful supervision of Mr. 
Jas. A. Dummett, who is in charge of the 
whole Association field in the Pacific 
Northwest. 





The annual conference of presidents of 
Student Associations for Ohio was held 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
March 9 to 12. It was a strikingly repre- 
sentative gathering. All types of institu- 
tions in the State were represented, and 
few individual colleges were without dele- 
gates. An unusual feature of this year’s 
meeting was the association during part 
of the conference with the college presi- 
dents of the State. Their annual gather- 
ing had been set for almost coincident 
dates, and two of the full sessions were 
taken up with joint conferences. The col- 
lege presidents brought to the Association 
workers the stimulus of their advice and 
strong encouragement. The testimony of 
several of the leading presidents of the 
State to the value of the Association work 
to their institutions was most emphatic. 
One president mentioned the fact that 
thirty-one student organizations existed 
in his university, most of them vigorous 
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and helpful, but that he would rather see 
the work of thirty of them cease than that 
of the Association. The officers of the 
colleges were brought through this gath- 
ering to a more intimate acquaintance with 
the aims and methods of the Association, 
and even a heartier co-operation and sym- 
pathy for the future is almost certain to 
follow. 


Planting and Development of 
Missionary Churches— 
Study Outline, 
IV.-VI. 


By Harlan P. Beach 


N studying these three lessons a prac- 
tical aim should be in the student’s 
mind. Perhaps the most helpful idea con- 
tained in Study IV. for both volunteers 
and those who expect to remain at home 
finds as its text, “Church extension 
should depend mainly upon the life and 
activity of its members,”—members as 
distinguished from its pastor and officers. 
In reading the material under I. of the 
Outline, do not raise the question of the 
scripturalness or otherwise of the polity 
of your own Church. Simply try to learn 
whether any New Testament hints will 
aid you in making your Church a greater 
power for good in the world. Under Sec- 
tion II. note how much is expected of 
church members in Dr. Nevius’s system 
that members of our own churches do not 
attempt. How can we wisely imitate these 
Chinese Christians? 

In Study V. prospective missionaries 
will find much that is extremely helpful. 
Note especially the advice concerning 
language study, and determine also to do 
some of the reading concerning various 
methods of mission work while here at 
home. Non-volunteers will do well to ask 
themselves personal questions suggested 
by III., 3, and by the points hinted at in 
Section V. 

In Study VI., Sections VI. and X. are 
best worth emphasizing in the volunteer’s 
study of the lesson, while others should 
ponder and pray over Sections VII. and 
VIIL., having in mind especially the stu- 
dent community in which they are living. 
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[Study IV., pp. 55-68] 


Chapter 1V—Organization of Sta- 
tions 


I. Varying views concerning Church 
organization: 1. At outset missionaries do 
not question existing plans. 2. Experi- 
ence and observation later give rise to 
questionings. 3. New Testament teach- 
ings to be the guide. (1) These may lead 
to diverse forms of organization. (2) 
Principles but no definite directions give 
rise to diversity. (3) Principles under- 
lying differing organizations in the West 
and in history, scriptural. (4) Progres- 
sion in applying these principles discern- 
ible in New Testament and in Church His- 
tory ; undue emphasis of one element often 
leads to narrowness. 4. Missionaries in 
new fields should avoid mistakes of 
churches at home. 5. Presumptively the 
best system of organization m the West 
is unsuited to the widely different condi- 
tions of mission fields. 

II. Scripture teachings as to the best 
system for China: 1. Church extension 
should depend mainly on life and activity 
of its members. (1) This true in apos- 
tolic times. (2) Paid agents not employed 
by St. Paul. (3) Instead, church mem- 
bers were taught to be witness-bearers. 
2. Elders must be appointed in every city. 
(1) Qualifications should be present be- 
fore appointment. (2) Apostolic churches 
contained converted Jews possessing such 
qualifications at the outset. (3) Past and 
present policy of Shan-tung Presbyteri- 
ans in this matter. 3. Churches under 
elders’ charge, but without a paid pastor 
are scriptural. Dr. Kellogg’s argument. 
4. Appointment of elders should not pre- 
vent voluntary activity of members. (1) 
This is implied in Eph. iv. and 1 Cor. 
xii. (2) Elders’ gifts more permanent. 
(3) Danger of importing from the West 
inactivity of church membership. (4) 
Reactions at home teach undesirability of 
such importations. 5. Salaried agents to 
be added only when they can be paid for. 
(1) Native church’s support of agents vs. 
Board’s. (2) London Mission’s Amoy 
experience. (3) Not necessary that entire 
support should be borne. 6. Evils of 
Board’s supporting native pastors. (1) 
Reasons leading thereto and evil results. 
(2) Organizing churches with paid pas- 
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tors gives rise to support problems. 


(3) 


Plural, unpaid eldership avoids these. (4) 
Early appointment of paid native pastors 
prevents altruism and encourages selfish- 
ness. 


[Study V., pp. 68-80] 


III. Experience proves the wisdom of 
Scripture teachings: 1. Sixty stations 
started mainly by unpaid agents. 2. These 
stations do not now need foreign money. 
3. Instead, they should do more than now 
for the “regions beyond.” (1) Their 
ability proved by amount formerly spent 
on idolatry. (2) Reasons why they have 
not contributed more. (3) Unsuccessful 
plan to secure larger contributions. (4) 
Better plan proposed. 


ia) 


Chapter V—Beginning Work 


I. The study of the language: 1. Ad- 
vantage of inability to speak on arrival. 
2. Value of assistance from other mission- 
aries. 3. Greater value of printed helps. 
4. Localisms. 5. Diligent use of phrase- 
books, etc. 6. Right and wrong use of 
teachers. 7. Changes of methods and 
teachers at different stages of study. 8. 
Later permanent plans of study ; weén-li. 

II. Beginning direct missionary work: 
1. Varieties of subordinate service during 
first year. 2. Collecting data concerning 
methods by visitation and reading. 3. 
Evils of early undertaking independent 
work. 

III. Independent individual work: 1. 
Variety preferable to undue specialization. 
2. What form of service is most impor- 
tant ? 

IV. Itinerating: 1. This is Pauline. 2. 
Choosing one’s place of residence. 3. 
Where should one itinerate ? 

VY. Assistants or helpers: 1. Evangeliz- 
ing two by two. (1) Advantage of tour- 
ing with trained helper, (2) or with a per- 
sonal servant. 2. Christian servants may 
be more valuable as such than as helpers. 
3. Importance of making friends of boat- 
men, inn-keepers, etc. ; illustration. 


[Study VI., pp. 81-92] 


VI. How shall we reach the people? 
1. What may be done at the first . visit. 
3. Advantages of inn 
4. Visits to native schools. 


2. Work at fairs. 
interviews. 
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5. Methods of those who follow Roman- 
ist examples. 6. Seeking for the relig- 
iously disposed. 7. Work among offi- 
cials; value of politeness. 

VII. How best expend one’s time? 1. 
Duty rather than success should be the 
dominant idea. 2. Time is required to 
show accomplishment. 3. No two men 
can best work in the same way. 4. What 
methods have secured the most converts? 

VIII. Missionaries only instruments in 
spiritual work: 1. Primary dependence on 
self a temptation and hindrance. 2. Com- 
mercial spirit in the Church apt to obscure 
God’s Spirit. 

IX. Author’s experience in beginning 
Shan-tung work: 1. Procedure when first 
entering the field. 2. Present methods. 
3. Respects in which the past has been 
fruitless. 4. Can not explain difference 
between results of earlier and later labors. 
5. Surprising returns from hopeless mate- 
rial. 6. Is truth to be kept back from fear 
of antagonism? 

X. How may we best get out of “ old 
ruts”’? 1. Difficulties and advantages due 
to these “ruts.” 2. Disposing of those 
pastors affected by the New Method. 3. 
Abundant reason for hopefulness; the 
theme, however, calls for other aspects of 
the work. 4. Greater fruitfulness pre- 
vented by injudicious use of money. 5. 
Money properly used a great benefit. 6. 
Final word of exhortation. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Topic: Prayer and Missions 


A S in some previous hints for the con- 

duct of missionary meetings, al- 
ternative plans are here suggested to meet 
the needs of institutions in which little 
or much missionary material is obtain- 
able. 

1. In case little material is at hand, it 
may be well for the committee or leader 
in charge to secure from a volunteer or 
at the Movement’s office a copy of Rob- 
ert I. Speer’s “ Prayer and Missions.” 
Let the theme, “ Prayer in the Life of the 
Early Apostles,” be disposed of by means 
of a Bible reading, important passages 
being distributed beforehand and read 
continuously as the leader calls for them 
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by number. A second topic may be “ The 
Place of Prayer in the History of Modern 
Missionary Beginnings,’ while another 
speaker may discuss the subject of “* Re- 
cent Miracles of Prayer in Mission 
Fields.” These two addresses can be 
abundantly illustrated without many 
books. ‘Thus if the facts barely alluded 
to by Mr. Speer are looked up so far as 
possible in the “ Encyclopedia of Mis- 
sions,” Leonard’s “ A Hundred Years of 
Missions ” or any other missionary books 
available, these amplifications will prove 
very interesting. The very practical 
topic, “ How can Prayer for Missions be 
Made a More Vital Factor in Our 
Lives?”’ may be discussed by three or 
four students, each of whom will give in 
two minutes an answer to this question. 

2. The second plan is advised only in 
case considerable missionary literature is 
available. Let the ruling idea here be to 
show the need of prayer for missions, as 
indicated by conditions on the field. Thus, 
appoint five persons to graphically por- 
tray, so far as is possible in five minutes, 
the value of prayer in the case of each of 
these needs: (1) Prayer is necessary, if 
the missionary’s own spiritual life is to be 
kept vigorous in the midst of the flood of 
opposing tendencies. (2) It is demanded 
by the terrific struggles which many in- 
quirers must undergo before their con- 
version. (3) Prayer is the solace and 
strength of the persecuted convert. (4) 
It is an always present factor in the great 
Pentecosts of modern missions. (5) The 
new emphasis laid on the prayer life by 
Mr. Mott and his co-workers in his re- 


‘cent tour of the world, and the blessing 


that has followed in those student centers. 
If the institution contains several readers 
of missionary literature, they mav be called 
together by the committee and can easily 
suggest readings that will be helpful to 
each of the five speakers. 

Whichever of the above plans is decided 
upon, time should be reserved for prayer 
itself. Those institutions that prefer lit- 


urgical forms will find many helpful pray- 
ers in Chapter XI. of Dr. George Smith’s 
“ Conversion of India.” Others may find 
equal profit in free prayers for definite 
missionary objects offered by those asked 
before the meeting to be prepared to lead 
in such supplications. 
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Reviews 


“ The History of Mankind.” By Profes- 
sor Friedrich Ratzel. Translated from 
the second German edition by A. J. But- 
ler, M.A. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Three volumes. $12. 


The distinguished Professor Virchow 
was clearly right when he said of the first 
German edition of this standard work that 
since the time of Prichard and Waitz no 
such extensive attempt had been made to 
represent our knowledge of the lower 
races of mankind. We have long been 
waiting for such a work to recommend to 
students asking advice as to what to read 
along these lines; since most existing ma- 
terial in English is eitlier too popular or 
antiquated, or else is intended only for spe- 
cialists and lacks comprehension. In these 
three massive tomes, aggregating some 
1,700 pages, and embellished with a larger 
number of excellent engravings and col- 
ored plates than have hitherto come within 
the range of any single work of the kind, 
we have an authority that can be unhesi- 
tatingly commended to all students of eth- 
nography. While somewhat expensive, 
as such a work must necessarily be, it is 
so valuable for missionary candidates that 
we could wish that every Volunteer Band 
might secure these volumes for its library, 
or at least see that they are bought by the 
college librarian. 

That our readers may have some hint 
of its scope, we give a brief summary. 
Book I. discusses in most interesting 
fashion the principles of ethnography, and 
is especially helpful to volunteers in the 
sections on language, religion, and family 
and social life. With Book II. begins the 
description of the races, the Americar- 
Pacific group heading the list. That part 
of this group devoted to native American 
races should be interesting to our students. 
Book III. describes the light stocks of 
South and Central Africa, and is followed 
in Book IV. by an account of the Negro 
races of the Dark Continent. Book V. 


concludes the work with a description of 
the cultured races of the Old World, in- 
cluding those in Africa and Asia. 
While there is partially present here 
the defect that led a recent reviewer of 
the author’s “ Politische Geographie” to 
say that the professor emptied the con- 
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tents of his notebooks into his pages with- 
out clearly classifying them, it is, never- 
theless, far superior to anything in Eng- 
lish in point of wealth of interesting data 
concerning the races, and in a wise use 
of well chosen and instructive illustra- 
tions. : 2. & 


“The Divine Force in the Life of the 
World.” By the Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, D.D., Boston, New York, and 
London: Lamson, Wolffe & Company. 


$1. 


Dr. McKenzie’s latest book. ‘“ The Di- 
vine Force in the Life of the World,” be- 
longs to that class of writings for which 
nearly every student feels a need at some 
time or other during his college course. 
To one involved in religious doubts and 
perplexities it restates with a voice of un- 
mistakable authority and with a direct 
simplicity worthy of so great a theme, the 
eternal and unchangeable truths which 
constitute the basis of Christianity. The 
author’s purpose is stated at the begin- 
ning of his work, “ To treat the themes of 
religion without preaching, to separate 
them from feeling and appeal, from per- 
sonal experience and desire, and to re- 
gard them simply as vital and interesting 
truths.” The world’s need of God, the 
dignity of man, the presence of sin, the 
marvelous personality of Christ, the per- 
petuation of Christian institutions, the 
adaptability of Christ’s teachings to all 
times and places, and the services which 
Christianity has rendered to the world, 
are all treated with a masterly hand in 
turn. The last chapter in the book deals 
with the Christian forces, laying special 
emphasis on the Christian Student Move- 
ments, and starts with the significart 
statement that “the forces which are to 
make the world the world it ought to be 
are now within it.” The appeal to young 
men and women to make the most of 
these forces, to prove themselves worthy 
guardians of the cause of Christ consigned 
to the hands of men for its success or fail- 
ure has an inspiring, an almost prophetic 
ring. The book is one which no thought- 
ful reader can lay aside without feeling a 
deepening of his faith and a desire for a 
more active and consecrated life of useful- 
ness. H. B. WricHr. 
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